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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial mem- 
bership organization, seeks to deepen within the Church, the sense 
of soctal obligation and opportunity to study, from the Christian 
point of view, social problems and their solutions; and to promote 
social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation rejects the 
method of the struggle for profit as the economic base for soctety 
and seeks to replace it with social-economic planning to develop a 
society without class or group discriminations and privileges. In 
seeking these objectives the Federation does not commit its mem- 
bers to any specific program, but remains an inspirational and edu- 
cational agency, proposing social changes by democratic decision, 
, not by violence. 
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OUR CRUMBLING WALLS OF PARTITION 


“But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ. For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one 4nd hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us.” Ephesians 2:13,14, 


RACIAL PRACTICES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


After former President Truman, as Commander in Chief, de- 
clared a non-segregation policy in the armed forces, progress towards 
racial integration was made. Greatest resistance to this declared 
policy was by the Army, where most of our service men are to be 
found. Despite some progress there, NAACP still described it at 
the beginning of 1953, as a Jim Crow army. 


RACIST ASPECTS OF FAR EASTERN WARS 


As in Indo-China and Malaya, also in Korea a war with white 
leadership is being waged against non-white Asians. Widely used 
by white GI's against Koreans and other colored people is the 
derogatory and bigoted racist term, “gook.” 

Madame Pandit of India expressed the resentment of many Asians 
over the vote-seeking appeal of our new President to let “Asians 
fight Asians.” As quoted by Dr. C. R. Miller in M.F.S.A.’s booklet 
on propaganda* a similar view was taken by Brig. Gen. Wm. 
Roberts who trained the South Korean Army: “Only as a last re- 
sort should white men be sent to Asia to fight. We can use native 
troops—even North Korean prisoners—turn ’em around and make 
“em fight the other way. And why not use Filipinos? Or Japanese? 
instead of our own troops. Pay them as little as $5 a month and 
3 bowl of rice a day—no fight no rice! We'd go to town with 

em. 


Our newspapers have given but scant coverage to the recent 
murder of Pang Hwa Il, a South Korean Presbyterian minister and 
one of Korea’s ecumenical Christian leaders. The murder has made 
a much greater impression on our Korean fellow-Protestants, Lt. 
James D. Goff, accompanied by three enlisted men, forced his way 
into Mr. Pang’s home and beat him to death—allegedly in a search 
for stolen blankets. No charges at all have been brought against 
the enlisted men. After trying and convicting Lt. Goff, the army 
dismissed him and gave him a two-year sentence. Said Rev. E. Otto 
de Camp, head of the Presbyterian mission in Korea, (N.Y. Times, 
2/5/53): “This will be the biggest blow to Christianity in Asia 
since it was first introduced by the first missionaries.” Said Chung 
Pil Sun, head of the Yon-dong Presbyterian church in Seoul: “The 
verdict cannot be understood by the Korean people. It is obvious 
now the life of a Korean means nothing to the U.S. Army. A life 
is precious to Americans only if it is an American life.” The N.Y. 

Times article concluded: “After receiving his sentence the stocky 
26-year-old officer smiled for one of the first times since the trial 
began three days ago.” <= 

Mr. Pang leaves a widow and four children aged 2 to 11. Fun- 

etal services were held in the Posu-Dong Methodist Church in 
_ Pusan, and were attended by more than 500 persons, including 
_ prominent missionaries, clergymen and other church leaders in 
_ Korea. : 
_ The N.Y. Times, February 9, 1953, reported another army trial 
and conviction of a U.S. soldier for killing a Korean. “The second 
erican soldier to be tried within a week on charges of ‘unpre- 
itated murder’ of a Korean” was identified as a Negro private 
‘rom Memphis. The Negro private claimed self-defense in the kill- 
- of the “Korean with whom he had argued when the Korean 
‘to sell him a bottle of whiskey.” He was sentenced to 15 years 
nk shonorable discharge. Within t same week, his white 
perior officer, who made no claim self-defense, was let off 
two-yeat sentence. Both trials for the murder of Koreans 
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were conducted on Korean soil not by Koreans, but by white Amer- 
icans. Can we imagine what the verdicts would have been had white 
Americans been murdered by foreigners on our soil? Or can we 
even imagine our permitting foreigners (for example Koreans or 
Chinese) to try and sentence on our soil compatriots of theirs guilty 
of having killed white Americans? What we seem to have in these 
two incidents is a striking example of inequality and discrimination 
within a framework of inequality and discrimination. 


_THE OUTLOOK FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


In the 1948 election campaign, both political parties promised 
civil rights legislation to Negro and other minority groups vic- 
timized by mob violence, and by discrimination at the voting booth, 
on the job, and in inter-state travel. In the ensuing four years none 
of the promises were kept by either party. Indeed, the Senate 
changed its rules to make filibuster easier and civil rights legisla- 
tion more unlikely. : 

The new 1953 Congress and Administration evidence no more 
interest in keeping old promises for civil rights legislation. As put 
by a January 7, 1953 dispatch to the N.Y. Times: “The Senate 
smashed today by roll call vote of 70 to 21 an effort by a bi- 
partisan bloc of declared liberals to change its closure or debate 
limitation rule so filibusters might be curbed. The plain prospect 
thus raised was that no civil rights bill was at all likely to be enacted 
by this Congress short of a contest of physical endurance ending 
in the collapse of the Southern and allied opposition through fati- 
gue.” The vote by which the effort to curb filibusters was smashed, 
was initiated by Senator Robert Taft, Republican Floor Leader, 
“with the support of the Democratic hierarchy and of almost every 
powerful and veteran Senator of both parties.” 

President Eisenhower in his State of the Union Message to 
Congress expressed his belief in equal rights for all citizens. But 
unlike the similar yearly messages of his predecessor, Pres. Eisen- 
hower made no request of Congress to implement that belief by 
legislation. He failed to mention the need for Federal laws against 
poll taxes, against lynchings, and for fair employment practices. He 
did call for reconsideration and revision of discriminatory immigra- 
tion legislation, but he and his Party colleagues in Congress failed 
to include even that revision of immigration legislation in the list 
of 11 “must” laws reported in the Feb. 10, 1953 newspapers. 

With the Committees of Congress now led not by Southern 
Democrats but by Northern and Western Republicans, the South 
can no longer be used as a scapegoat or excuse for lack of progress 
in civil rights legislation. As put by NAACP’s Washington Bureau 
Director, Clarence Mitchell, “It can no longer be said that the South 
is the chief stumbling block in the path of civil rights. We must 
continue to turn the spotlight on the members of Congress from 

Northern and border states who have the power to act if they want 


to 


PERSISTING JOB DISCRIMINATION 


Need for the long-promised and neglected legislation against job 
discrimination was indicated in testimony last year before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor, given by representatives of the United 
Electrical workers: “This Committee and Congress will be shocked 
to know that the economic position of the non-white families since 

1944 has deteriorated. This startling fact is a complete refutation 
of those who argue 
economic and other forms of discrimination against the Negro 

eople and minority groups. It was not ‘time’ but the pressures of 


brought about the temporary improvement in the conditions of 


2 Negroes and minority groups in World War II. The proportion of 
male jobs held by Negro men increased from 8.6 percent in 1940 


that ‘time’ alone has brought a lessening of © 


Vorld War II, a Federal FEPC and other democratic efforts which 


to 9.8 percent in 1944, then fell to 8.3 percent in 1950. In 1940, 
Negro men held 2.8 percent of all professional and semi-profes- 
sional men’s jobs; by 1944 Negro men held 3.3 percent of the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional male jobs; but by 1950 their share 
had fallen to 2.6 percent, which was a lower percentage than im 
1940.” ‘ é 

Need for legislation in order to attain results against job dis- 
crimination, is clearly shown in Cleveland, Ohio, where the Cham- 
ber of Commerce conducted a vigorous campaign for fair employ- 
ment for Negroes but with “negligible” fruits. “But” (reports 
Information Service 10/11/52) “since the adoption of a_ city 
ordinance in 1950, several thousand jobs in different types of em- 
ployment have been opened to Negroes.” On the same point, “The 
record of Negro employment is higher in the states and cities with 
FEPC laws.” . 

Since 1945 state and local FEPC laws have been enacted in 11 
states and 22 municipalities, with considerable progress against 
job discrimination resulting. 

Limited progress has also been made by voluntary action—as 
when last March, Mt. Sinai hospital in Miami Beach, Florida be- 
came the first deep south hospital to appoint a Negro physician to 
its staff. 

The wide persistence of job discrimination, in North as well as 
South, is shown by a report of the Connecticut Civil Rights Com- 
mission, January 17, 1953, based on an 18-months survey. The re- 
port revealed “that employment opportunities for Negroes in Con- 
necticut were generally limited to unskilled jobs either through 
deliberate or unconscious discrimination on the patt of employers 
. . . Of the 53 industries surveyed, 9% did not employ Negroes; 
17% employed very few Negroes; 8% employed them only in un- 
skilled jobs; 13% did not employ them at higher than semi-skilled 
jobs; and 11% provided additional opportunities in professional 
and supervisory capacities.” (N.Y. Times 1/18/53.) 


HOUSING AVAILABILITY 


The predominant housing pattern is still one of segregation and 
inequality. (In the recent election campaign, it was brought out 
that candidates for the Vice-Presidency had entered into restrictive 
housing covenants in the Washington, D.C. area.) 

But slow progress towards housing equality continued in 1952 
as a result of earlier court actions ruling restrictive housing 
covenants unconstitutional and unenforceable in the courts. 

In Chicago last June a Federal judge fined the Cicero police chief 
and two police colleagues for denying housing rights of a Negro 
citizen who sought to occupy his apartment in a previously all- 
white area. (See Feb. 1952 SQB.) Last October the Superior Court 
in San Francisco ruled segregation in public housing a denial of 
equal protection of the laws. The Federal Housing and Home 
Finance agency reported last May that 42% of all new housing 
projects under the Federal Housing Act of 1949 were for inter- 
racial occupancy. In private housing also some break in the gen- 
eral pattern of segregation has been made. At the National Associa- 
tion. of Housing Officials meeting in Buffalo last October, the 
builder of Philadelphia’s first non-segregated private rental housing, 
described the venture as an “‘outstanding success.” 


TRAVEL SEGREGATION 


Though there is still much Jim Crow in public travel, further 
progress toward its elimination was made in 1952. Last May, the 
Illinois Commerce Commission banned the racial segregation prac- 
tices of the Illinois Central Railroad. Later in the year, the U-S. 
Supreme Court in effect upheld a lower court decision involving 
the Atlantic Coast Line RR, that segregation burdens interstate 
commerce. The case involved segregation in the day coach where 
jim crow is still the pattern in the South. NAACP has promised 
an all-out campaign in 1953 against all railroads which fail to so 
revise their rules “as to prohibit all segregation in the coaches as 
well as the Pullman cars and dining cars throughout the South.” 


THE BALLOT 


Encouraged by court rulings against the white primary, and by 
get-out-the-vote campaigns, the number of Negro voters in the South 
doubled between 1948 and 1952, though it is still small in absolute 
terms. In some southern communities Negro candidates have begun 
to run for office, and a number of them have been elected to city 
councils and boards of education. In Augusta, Ga., last November, 
the citizens elected a Negro to the Board of Education, the first 
Negro to hold public office since Reconstruction. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


In the educational field, considerable recent progress has been 
made in the wake of court decisions against unequal educational 
opportunity and facilities. Thus there are Negro students now in 
12 southern states in formerly all-white state universities. One muni- 
cipal university has merged its white and Negro branches, and over 
twenty private colleges and universities have dropped the racial ban. 
In 1952 all departments of Washington University, St. Louis, were 
opened to qualified Negro students; and Negro students were ad- 
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mitted to the law and graduate schools of the University of Ten- 
nessee. At the University of Louisville, some 223 Negro students 
were reported; and the University added a Negro to its faculty—the 
first Negro faculty member in a predominantly white University 
in the South. 

The opening of new educational doors in the South has been 
without incident and with the cooperation of both white and Negro 
youth. . 

One of the most significant events of 1952 was the launching 
of a frontal legal attack on the whole segregation structure in our 
public schools in cases now before the Supreme Court involving 
several southern and border states and the District of Columbia. If 
the Supreme Court rules against segregation in these cases, it will 
reverse the 19th Century ruling upholding segregation on the 
“separate but equal” theory—a theory which has been so consis- 
tently beliéd.in practice. A clear anti-segregation ruling from the 
Supreme Court could open the door to truly equal educational oppor- 
tunity and treatment for Negro children and youth, and make 
possible an inclusive democratic fellowship in the schools for chil- 
dren and youth of all races. 

Meanwhile, educational integration has successfully supplanted 
segregation in primary and secondary schools in Indiana, as a re- 
sult of the state’s Fair Educational Practices law. Some communities 
in southern Illinois have long defied the state’s law against school 
segregation, but the law now begins to be enforced as a result of 
recent court actions and of a state law forbidding distribution of 
state funds to school districts practicing segregation. Cairo, Ill, is a 
particularly encouraging example. A winter ago anti-Negro bigotry 
ran very high there, with fiery crosses burned and NAACP leaders 
arrested. This past September in the same community Negro chil- 
dren for the first time went to the same schools with white children, 
and without incident. 

The New Jersey situation is similar. Over the years, the state’s 
law against school segregation has remained unenforced in the 
southern counties. In 1948 there was a policy and practice of segre- 
gation in 43 school districts. By September 1951, all but three 
school districts had ended that segregation—a result greatly abetted 
by the state’s Fair Employment Practices act. 

Note should be taken of some developments in southern theolo- 
gical schools. In Louisville there are some Negro students now in 
both the Southern Presbyterian and Southern Baptist seminaries. 
Perkins School of Theology in Dallas (Methodist) now admits 
Negro students. M.F.S.A. has officially commended the dean and 
faculty members of the Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Uni- 
versity of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) for resigning their posts in 
protest against the University’s continued bar to Negro students. 
(See 12/52 SQB). 

And socially-concerned Methodists can also rejoice that Scarritt 
College in Nashville has admitted its first Negro student. 


SEGREGATION IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


M.F.S.A. has officially called on President Eisenhower to carry 
out speedily his campaign promise to end the racial segregation 
which characterizes our Nation's capital. Bulletin readers who agree 
are urged to write the President on this. Need for strong action by 
citizens on this matter was underscored as recently as January 22, 
1953, when the U.S. Court of Appeals upheld the legal right of 
Washington restaurants to refuse service to Negroes, and invalidat- 
ed laws passed for the District of Columbia in 1872 and 1873 
against racial discrimination in restaurants and similar establish- 
ments. The court thus forbade any current efforts by municipal 
authorities to enforce the 1872-3 laws, partly because this contra- 
dicts the long “custom of race disassociation in the District.” Con- 
trast the stand against racial discrimination and segregation taken 
in 1873 by the Legislative Assembly, then the governing body of 
the District, with the stand upholding discrimination now taken by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in 1953. 

Perhaps this should say something to any of us who ate tempted 
to put our full trust in court decisions alone for progress toward 
racial equality. 


CULTURAL—SPORTS—SOCIAL EQUALITY 


This month “The Williams College Chapter of Phi Delta Theta 


was suspended from the National fraternity for accepting a Jewish 
Ber pcobitarention ot Se: in its constitution that restricts 
membership to ‘men of white and full an blood’.” (N.Y. 
Times, Feb. 10, 1953). 7 

A mentality quite different from that of the Phi Delta Theta 
National fraternity was reflected by southern white Methodist stu- 


dents at Lake Junaluska, N.C. last June when they voted overwhelm- 


ingly to boycott that Methodist Center’s swimming facilities until 
the management lifts its ban on use of-the lake by Negroes. 

Shortly after the anti-Negro ahd anti-Semitic bombings in Miami, 
Marian Anderson gave two recitals there before the first non-segre- 
gated audience since Reconstruction—and without incident. 

Also last year, Dorothy Maynor was the first Negro to perform 
commercially at Constitution Hall in Washington since the twelve- 
year D.A.R. ban on Negroes. eb 
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oe the beginning of 1952, the Professional Golfers Association 
ended its traditional ban against Negro players, in line with prece- 
ae previously set in many sports fields. 

ur progress toward sports equality was accen 
Olympics in Helsinki, Finland. 19 Ries oes were ee nce 
pic track and field squad; and 9 out of 10 U.S. boxers were Negroes. 

e 1952 Olympics also showed the great possibilities for fraternity 
cooperation and fair play across the world’s national and “cold war” 
barriers. 

The concept of Jesus (whom Paul so aptly describes as one who 
breaks down the “middle walls of partition bareeeh us”) that men 
can and should live together as a family—has been underscored by 
these demonstrations of fraternity in the field of sports. 


THE CHURCHES AND SEGREGATION 


The National Council of Churches reports that over 90% of 
Negro church-goers are in separate Negro denominations, and that 
grout oe of the minority in interracial denominations are segre- 
ae areas denominations and worship”in racially separate 

Describing the growing areas of contact in the secular world 
Bishop Marshall Reed writes: “About the only place we do not g0 
oat is to worship God, the Father of us all. “Is the church to 
ewe a agency in our city to practice the brotherhood it 

That the churches are concerned over this widespread racial 
Separation in their midst is evidenced by the splendid statement on 
the subject adopted by the General Board of the National Council 
of Churches last June, with only one of its member denominations 
abstaining in the vote. The statement expresses opposition to dis- 
crimination and segregation as unchristian, describes objectively 
and self-critically the segregation pattern general in the churches 
and makes specific proposals for action towards integration and in- 
clusiveness. (The Churches and Segregation can be ordered for 10 
>. from the National Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE’ — 
THEME OF JESUS’ FINAL PRAYER 


In a world determined to put an end to all vestiges of racism and 
white supremacy, and with a Gospel demand for brotherhood long 
denied, let us pledge by our own united efforts to make 1953 a year 
of steady progress towards the barrier-less world for which Jesus 
lived and died. J.R.M. 


TOWARD DEMOCRATIC RACIAL POLICIES 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the 1952 M.F.S.A. Member- 
ship Meeting, as a Memorial to the General Conference: (See Oc- 
tober, 1951, S.Q.B. for earlier M.F.S.A. resolution, adopted by the 
1951 M.F.S.A. Membership Meeting, on segregation and discrimina- 
tion in Methodism.) 

“We ask the General Conference to note and commend the 
Charter of Racial Policies recently adopted by the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service, and we request the General Conference 
to call on all agencies and organizations of the Church to adopt 
and practice the same democratic racial policies in their employ- 
ment and participation practices.” 


PROPOSALS FOR M.F.S.A. STAFF; 
MEMBERSHIP VIEWS REQUESTED 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of M-F.S.A., 
proposed plans for the reorganization of the leadership of the Fed- 
eration were presented and discussed, and it was agreed to bring 
these plans to the membership through the pages of the Bulletin, 
for your consideration and comments and suggestions. = 

The first proposal is to enlarge the secretaryship of the Federation 
to the point of having four part-time regional co-secretaries: Rev. 
W. T. Brown in the Southern Region, Rev. Mark Chamberlin in 
the Northwest with responsibility of the office records, dues collec- 
tion, etc, Dr. Willard Uphaus in New Haven, Conn., working in 
the field of organized labor; and Rev. Jack McMichael with edi- 
torial responsibility. This would mean closing the New York Office. 
Each of the four persons would not be dependent on the Federation 
budget for full support, but would receive some compensation for 
their work, together with an expense account. Each Secretary would 
have an unpaid co-worker in his area, all eight to get together quar- 
terly in the midwest, with Executive Committee members present 
as possible, and one of these get-togethers to be in connection with 
the Annual M.F.S.A. Membership Meeting. 

The second plan, a revision of the first, would allow for a fifth 
co-secretary, unnamed, to be in the Central part of the country. This 
plan also provides that one of the Secretaries, Rev. Mark Chamber- 
lin, be named Executive Secretary, with additional expense allow- 
ance for the extra office work he would have. 

M.F.S.A. members are invited to send in their“comments and 
reactions to these proposals, and any counter proposals and/or 
modifications for the consideration of the Executive Committee. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


In the recent session of the U.N. Assembly, with New China 
shut out, and Africa represented only by Egypt, Ethiopia and 
Liberia, fifteen resolutions were introduced in behalf of the black 
people of South Africa, Tunisia and Morocco, and on other colonial 
problems. The colonial powers suffered several defeats, the U.S. 
voting with them on 13 issues and abstaining on 2. They won 
on Tunisia and Morocco by pressure on the Latin-American bloc 
whose 20 votes were the balance of power. The delegate from Pak- 
istan, and others, protested against the “goings on behind the 
scenes.” The N.Y. Times reports that “Delegates of colonial powers, 
and from countries supporting them believe the anti-colonial cam- 
paign in the U.N. has already gone too far, and that it is high 
time to restrain or stop it.” 

The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches re- 
cently heard a survey made by its secretary on the race situation in 
South Africa. Prof. Matthews of its University College, Anglican 
minister, this year’s foreign lecturer at Union Seminary, describes 
the report as “pussyfooting all the way through . . . instead of con- 
demning racialism for what it is—a divisive force in a world that is 
growing more and more interdependent.” 

Rey. Marcus Jones, born in Jamaica, descended from slaves, 
Overseas Secretary of the Student Christian Movement, the first 
black man to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, there said: 
“Christians in countries like the Union of South Africa find them- 
selves in direct opposition to the state. Their fellow-Christians 
abroad must give support to them and the forces of freedom, jus- 
tice and decency in their resistance to tyranny and despotism.” (The 
white supremacist Premier is a Lutheran minister.) 

Albert John Luluthi, Chief of his Tribe, was recently elected 
President of the African National Congress. He was ordered to take 
his stand with the government or be dismissed as Chief. He replied: 
“My belief has been, and still is, that a Chief is primarily a ser- 
vant of his people...Laws and conditions that tend to debase 
human personality—a God given force—be they brought about 
by the State or other individuals, must be relentlessly opposed in 
the spirit of defiance shown by St. Peter when he said to the rulers 
of his day ‘Shall we obey God or man’?” 

On Jan. 11 the U.N. Trusteeship Committee expressed its “ad- 
miration and gratitude” to the Rev. Michael Scott for his tireless 
work in behalf of the oppressed Herrero people of South West 
Africa. The resolution was endorsed by 40 nations, including the 
Soviet Union. The U.S.A., Great Britain, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium, abstained. Coming here as an U.N. representative of several 
African tribes, and observer for the International League of the 
Rights of Man, Mr. Scott was first refused permission to enter. 
After this was granted under pressure he was not allowed to accept 
invitations to preach in the Episcopal Cathedral or speak in the 
Community Church of New York. 

The government brief to the Appellate Court in defense of its 
withholding of Paul Robeson’s passport said it was not done solely 


because he is “spokesman for a large section of Negro Americans.” 


Then it argues that such action “would not amount to an abuse of 
discretion in view of appellant’s frank admission that he has been 
for years extremely active politically in behalf of the independence 
of the colonial people of Africa.” 

Writing from Kenya the editor of the liberal British New States- 
man and Nation says: “I have been reading extracts from sup- 
pressed African newspapers with the object of trying to define the 
ideology of the present African revolution. I can see no signs of 
the much publicized primitive ju-ju (fanatic terrorism) aspect of 
Mau Mau. Nor are the sentiments Marxist. In essence the Africans 
protest against racial and economic discrimination, and in support 
of equal rights for Africans. Nationalist propaganda is often di- 
rected towards the example of the Gold Coast change to self- 
government.” 

In Kenya the issue is the land. Unlike our supplanting of the 
Red Indians, the white man cannot today claim the right of better 
use. The Soviet Union has demonstrated with Mongolian tribes 
that undeveloped peoples can, in less than a generation, learn scien- 


tific, machine tooled, agriculture. In other parts of Africa it is 


minerals the white man wants. Says U.S. News and World Report: 
“Africa is turning out to be a major store house of strategic ma- 
terials for atomic power, jet propulsion, the newest developments 
of science.” Truman and others have declared that we need these 
minerals, not for peace, but in preparation for war, in behalf of a 
“free world.” This claim is even said to be a God given right. 
Those who thus speak and act may deceive themselves, but God is 
not to be mocked. Whatsoever a nation sows that shall it also reap. 
Moreover those who sow the wind will reap the whirlwind. Where 
will the white minority of the world stand if its policies drive New 
China to become a military power? And then, in due course, the 


united Africa that is now forming? 
H.E.W. 


PS. Add to the best books Carl Marzani’s “We Can Be Friends,” 
documented account of “origins of the cold war.” From our office $1. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FIRST CLASS CITIZENSHIP 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Prof. Z. K. Matthews* 


Apartheid 


In order to appreciate the basic issues involved in the South 
African situation it is well to bear in mind the multi-racial char- 
acter of the population, and relative proportions of racial groups 
represented there. The population is generally classified into four 
main racial categories: European (white), 244 million; Africans, 
8Y4 million; Asiatics 300,000, and Mixed or Colored, one million. 
The crux of the South African problem lies in the fact that all these 
groups are determined to make South Africa their permanent home, 
but have not yet discovered a satisfactory basis on which they can 
be welded into a united nation. 


The European section, which at present holds the reins of power, 
“governs itself according to the familiar democratic procedures of 
the Western world, with adult suffrage for men and women and a 
parliamentary system derived from the British Parliament.’ The 
belief of the white South African in democracy is, however, coupled 
with the conviction that to extend its benefits to the non-white 
groups in the country would for him be suicidal, and therefore 
successive South African governments have striven to devise a poli- 
tical, economic and social system for the country that would ensure 
the permanent supremacy of the European. This process has cul- 
minated in the adoption of what is known as the policy of apartheid 
(separation) espoused by the present government. This policy is 
frankly and openly designed by its proponents to preserve the 
baasskap (boss-ship) of the white man on a permanent basis. In 
order to give effect to this policy, South Africa has adopted legisla- 
tive and administrative measures affecting the non-white groups: 
(a) Denial of voting or other political rights to all non-whites, side 
by side with the extension of universal suffrage to all whites. Where 
non-whites had such right prior to Union, measures have been taken 
to remove them from the common voters’ roll and to place them 
on a separate roll to elect a limited number of whites to represent 
them. (b) The denial of equal rights to ownership, occupation or 
use of land or other fixed property. (c) The rigid enforcement of 
compulsory segregation in public services, places for non-whites 
being invariably inferior. (d) Systematic exclusion of non-whites 
from combat services in the armed services. (e) Control of freedom 
of speech through (1) the power of arbitrary arrest and detention 
in jail for three months without assigning any reason and without 
recoutse to courts; (2) power to punish any who says or does any- 
thing “with intent to promote feelings of hostility between Natives 
and Europeans,” a power applied more often among non-whites; 
(3) Enactment of the Suppression of Communism Act which “al- 
though supposedly intended to suppress Communism is now being 
used in an endeavor to suppress legitimate aspirations of the Non- 
Europeans.” (f) The enforcement of the Color Bar in industry, non- 
whites excluded for certain classes of skilled work. (g) Denial of 
the right of collective bargaining to organizations of non-white 
especially African workers. (h) Denial of freedom of movement 
to Africans. (i) Discrimination against non-whites in provision of 
educational facilities, health, welfare, etc. 


For many years, apartheid has been largely unchallenged. With 
the passage of time, however, it is becoming increasingly clear to 
all groups that freedom, like peace, is indivisible, that a country 
cannot be half free and half slave or half democratic and half 
totalitarian without that situation reacting unfavorably upon inter- 
ests and welfare of all groups. Continued disregard by public 
authority of fundamental human rights of any section of the pop- 
ulation, lulls other sections into a false sense of security and makes 
them insensitive to the gradual assumption by governmental author- 
ity of wide powers resulting in a threat to civil liberties of all. — 


barked upon a course which might develop into totalitarianism for 
all. Insecurity for those who do not subscribe to the ideology of 
the present government characterizes present-day South African 
society. Opposition to the trend of government policy has taken 
various forms. In Parliament the opposition parties have become 
more vocal, have employed every constitutional device open to them. 
But the government has used its slender majority to defeat the. 
opposition, 

But the ineffectiveness of the opposition parties has been due, I 
think, to the fact that they have no alternative policy—the Na-— 
tionalists stand for white supremacy, the opposition. parties for white 
leadership—a distinction without any substantial difference. 


~ 


Africans are not alone in fearing that the Government has em-— 


THE CHURCH | 
The Union of South Africa claims to be a Christian nation; the 


church can rightly claim to be the most influential institution apart 
from the government. 

For a variety of reasons, the Church is not exerting the whole- 
some influence on race relations which might be expected. The 
Church, owing to her unhappy divisions here as elsewhere is not 
in a position to speak with one voice. The Christian Council of 
South Africd#is in theory opposed to apartheid. Dr. D. F. Malan, 
Prime Minister, turned down the request of the churches for an 
interview on the ground that the churches practice apartheid in 
their own sphere. This is of course one of the great weaknesses of 
the Church in South Africa. All the churches are organized on a 
segregationist basis with separate churches for white, African, 
Colored and Indian; and with the possible exception of the Roman 
Catholic Church, churches for whites are not open to non-white wor- 
shippers. Where or when they are, non-whites are expected to oc- 
cupy seats set aside for them. The same applies to church schools 
and other church institutions. Even in some of the important 
Mission Stations where the few resident whites and the blacks wor- 
ship together under the same roof it is not unusual to find separate 
accommodations. In the organization of the churches as in the state 
the most important posts are held by whites. This lack of unity 
and equality even within the church has been one of the causes of 
the independent, or separatist church movement among Africans in 
South Africa. It is causing many Africans to lose confidence in the 
church as the champion of the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God. 


NON-WHITE REACTIONS 


There are in existence a number of organizations, which, however 
diverse their views on other matters, are unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to the policy of apartheid or segregation or white supremacy 
or white leadership or trusteeship. It is common knowledge that 
the non-white groups have since June, 1952, embarked upon a 
campaign of non-violent civil disobedience, sponsored by the Afri- 
can National Congress. The South African Indian Congress has also 


identified itself with this movement, on the invitation of the Afri- — 


can National Congress. In response to the directive of the African 
National Congress, widely attended mass meetings were held in 
different parts of the country; non-Europeans gathered together 
prayerfully to dedicate themselves to the cause and to make a solemn 
pledge to rid themselves by their own efforts and _ self-sacrifice of 
the shackles by which they are fettered in the land of their birth. — 
The government took action against certain leaders known to be ~ 
likely to play a prominent part in the campaign. These leaders were — 
given 30 days within which to resign from either the African — 
National Congress or the South African Indian Congress, and were — 
called upon forthwith to cease and desist from addressing any — 
public meetings and not to move from the Provinces in which they — 
were domiciled. One and-all the leaders in question decided to — 
defy the ban imposed upon them by addressing public meetings, — 
whereupon they were arrested and put in jail. The consequences of - 
this campaign have proved serious—thousands of men and women ~ 
have been arrested; varying sentences have been imposed. The Afri- — 
can National Congress has no desire to bring suffering upon people — 


—but like other peoples the African people are prepared to under- ~ 


go suffering to save themselves from the lingering death of humilia- 
tion and oppression. 
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